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the county. 

When about twenty-five years of age he came under 
the influence of Charles See, who taught in the family 
of Colonel Paul McNeel, and there was kindled in our 
young friend's mind an irresistible desire for a college 
education. He learned the rudiments of Latin and 
algebra from Mr See, went a session or two at Academy 
and then away to Dickinson College, in Pennsylvania, 
and was graduated among the best in his class. In 
the meantime he had professed piety, entered the min¬ 
istry, and became a noted pulpit orator, and one of the 
most distinguished teachers of the high schools under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church, South. 
He died a few years since at Winchester; leaving a re¬ 
putation long to be remembered by his denomination. 
Recently one of his surviving children, an accomplish¬ 
ed daughter visited Marlinton. 

The writer tenderly cherishes the memory of this re¬ 
markable Pocahontas man, for lie often manifested 
special friendship for me, and we have had many good 
talks together. We last met in Winchester, in Octo¬ 
ber, 1874. He introduced me to NorvaJ Wilson, 
father of Bishop Wilson. 


JOHN McNEEL 

John McNeel, the ancestor of the McNeel relation¬ 
ship in our county, appears to have been the first to 
occupy the Little Levels by permanent settlement. He 
was a native of Frederick County, Virginia, but passed 
much of his early life in or near Cumberland, Mary- 
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land, lie seems to have been fond of athletics, and 
in a pugilistic contest his antagonist was so badly 
knocked out as to be regarded fatally injured. To avoid 
arrest and trial for murder, he refugeed. lie followed 
the trend of the Alleghanies. A long while was spent 
in their gloomy solitudes, and his sufferings of mind 
and body can not be even imagined by any < f us. 
Finally, going deeper and deeper into the wilderness, 
he came at last in view of the Levels, about 1765. 

As he overlooked this section from some neighbor¬ 
ing eminence, he saw much to remind him of his native 
region. An extensive, wooded plain, bordered by 
mountain ranges of unsurpassed beauty, and very fer¬ 
tile. He decided, as every thing looked so much like 
the old home scenery, to settle here; and chose a site 
for his cabin near the present home occupied by Hon. 
M. J* McNeel. Traces of this cabin have been seen 
by many persons yet living, between the gate on the 
public road and his residence. If the spot could be 
identified, it would be well to mark it with a piece of 
the marble recently found in such fabulous quantities 
close by. 

Here the solitary man brooded over his supposed 
guilt, prayed with his broken heart for pardon, and 
hunted for his food, subsisting almost entirely upon 
venison and trout. One day while hunting he met 
Charles and Edward Kinnison, from his old home, who 
had come out here prospecting for a situation. He 
learned from them that the person he boxed with was 
not dc?ad, not even seriously hurt. This was indeed 
good news, and then and there he felt free from all 
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bloody stain, and lie could return without fear of mo¬ 
lestation. 

John McNeel insisted upon his friends to share his 
cabin with him. He assisted them in making a selec¬ 
tion for a home adjoining his tract. The three then 
set out on their return to the lower Valley of Virginia. 

While on this visit home John McNeel married Mar¬ 
tha Davis, who was born in Wales in 1740, and soon 
after their marriage they came out to the Levels. A 
few acres were soon cleared off, and plenty to subsist 
upon was raised. 

Mr McNeel seemed deeply impressed with a sense of 
gratitude to God for his providential care, after all his 
wanderings and fears to permit the lines to fall to him 
in such a pleasant, wealthy place, that he built a house 
for worship, the White Foie Church. 

In a few years the Dunmore war opened up. The 
three friends,—McNeel and tw r o Kinnisons,—went into 
camp at Lewisburg, and joined the expedition to Point 
Pleasant, October 10, 17S4. They survived that event¬ 
ful and important contest, came back, but not to re¬ 
main very long. They went across the eastern moun¬ 
tains and enlisted in some company that went from 
Frederick County, served during the Revolution, and 
then took up the peaceful tenor of their lives where 
they had left off. There is a pathetic tradition that 
while Mr McNeel was absent to Point Pleasant a child 
was born and died before his return. The mother with 
her own hands prepared the coffin and the grave, and 
buried it. They reared five children, two sons and 
three daughters. 
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Miriam married John Jordan, and lived near Locust 
on what is now known as the Jordan Place, owned by 
Isaac McNeel. They reared three daughters and five 
sons. Particular mention of these in the John Jordan 
paper. 

Nancy McNeel, second daughter of the pioneer, 
married Richard Hill. 

Martha, the pioneer’s third daughter, married Griffin 
Evans, moved west and settled on the Miami River. 

Our venerable pioneer reared two sons, Abram and 
Isaac. 

Abram first married a Miss Lamb. Her brother, 
William Lamb, was greatly esteemed by Abram Mc¬ 
Neel, and he named his son for him. William Lamb 
was an expert Artisan. The late Captain McNeel had 
a clock made by this person that was one of the most 
elegant specimens of its kind to be found anywhere. 
There was one daughter, Elizabeth, who was married 
to William Hanna, of Greenbrier County. 

Abram McNeePs second wife was Miss Bridger, rel¬ 
ative of the slain Bridger Brothers. By this marriage 
there were three sons, Washington, who died in youth; 
John; and Abram, who went west. The daughters of 
this second marriage were Margaret, who married the 
late William Beard of Renick s Valley, and she has 
been dead but a short while. 

Martha married Bayliss Butcher, and went west. 
One of her sons practiced medicine in our county a few 
years since, L)r F. Butcher. 

Miriam, another daughter, married Christopher 
Beard, and her son Dr Beard is a prominent physician 
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in Lewisburg. 

Nancy McNeel married James Rankin, and lived on 
the Greenbrier at the mouth of Locust. 

Mary was a lifelong invalid, and never married. 

Abram McNeePs third wife was Magdalen Kelly, of 
Monroe County. At the time of their marriage she 
was the widow Haynes. Rev James Haynes is a 
grandson of her first husband. The children of this 
third marriage were Henry Washington and William 
Lamb. 

Henry Washington has lived mostly in the west, and 
has led a busy life for many years, and is there now. 

Captain William Lamb McNeel, lately deceased, 
lived on the old homestead. He held many positions 
of trust, and met the expectations of his most admir¬ 
ing friends, in the camp, the legislature, and in busi¬ 
ness affairs. 

Isaac McNeel, the other son of the pioneer, settled 
upon lands now held by the family of the late Jacob 
McNeel, M. J. McNeel, W. T. Beard, and C. E. 
Beard. His first wife was Rachel McKeever. By this 
marriage there were four sons, Paul, John, Richard, 
and Isaac. The daughters were Hannah, Martha, Nan¬ 
cy, and Rachel. 

Hannah married Benjamin Wallace, of Bath County 
Virginia. Dr Matt Wallace, an eminent physician at 
Mill Point, lately deceased, was her son. Her daugh¬ 
ter, Rachel, became Mrs William Hefner, a prominent 
citizen of Braxton County. Her other daughter Eliza¬ 
beth married Christopher Jordan. 

Martha McNeel married David McCue, of Nicholas 
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County. 

Nancy, the third daughter, married William C. Price 
late of II uttonsville, Randolph County. 

Rachel McNeel married Jacob Crouch, of Randolph 
(\>unty. 

In reference to the sons of the first marriage it will 
be remembered that Colonel Paul McNeel was one of 
the most widely known citizens of his day. 

John McNeePs sons are Isaac McNeel and Hon. M. 
,1. McNeel, of the Levels. 

Richard McNeePs daughter, Mary, is the wife of W. 
T. Beard, whose sons, Edgar and Lee, are well known. 

Isaac McNeel served as Sheriff a number of years, 
and went west. 

By his second marriage, Isaac McNeel, son of John, 
the pioneer, to Ann Seybert, daughter of Jacob Sev- 
bert, mouth of Stamping Creek, there were two sons, 
Jacob and Samuel Ellis. The latter died a soldier in 
the war. 

The daughters of the second marriage were Cather¬ 
ine, who became the wife of Charles Wade, of Green 
Hill, Virginia; Elizabeth married Jacob Sharp, near 
Ed ray; Miriam married Joseph McClung, of Nicholas 
County; Magdalen married Dr Robert Williams, of 
Bath, Virginia. 

This brings the chronicles of the venerable pioneer's 
family down within the memory and observation of the 
living. His life was of no ordinary interest. His 
righteous memory should be in everlasting remem¬ 
brance. He was the first to “wail v:ith judicious care" 
amid these mountains the hymns sung bv his ancestry 
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amid tlie 111001*8 of Scotlond, the men of the moss hags. 

But very little, if any of the lands he preempted has 
passed out of the possession of the relationship, now in 
the third and fourth generation, a very remarkable cir¬ 
cumstance in the history of American families. 

John A. McNeel, a great grandson, furnishes* the 
following data: 

“The knowledge I have of my great-grandfather is 
purely traditional, but with one link of tradition, and 
that one my father, the late Paul McNeel, of Pocahon¬ 
tas County. John McNeel, Senior, was born in the 
year 1745, and was 80 years old when he died, his 
death occurring in 1825. Paul McNeel was born with¬ 
in sight of his grandfather’s house, in the year 1803. 
He was consequently 22 years of age at his grand¬ 
father's death. There was an intimacy between these 
two people, as I have often learned from my father, 
that was only ended by the death of the older McNeel. 

“Paul McNeel was taken at an early age to live with 
his grandparents. [ have heard him relate an incident 
to fix his very earliest recollections of his grandparents 
which was this: His grandmother had given him a 
piece of wheat bread and butter, (quite a luxury then), 
and set the little bov down to eat it. When left alone 
a large tomcat came up to divide the boy’s meal. A 
fight followed, and the boy threw the cat in the fire, 
where there happened to be a bed of coals. The coals 
stuck to the cat's fur, the cat ran and screamed, until 
the boy was scared out of his wits. He too ran home 
as fast as he could. This occurred when Paul McNeel 
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was six years old, in the old house in the rear of M. J. 
McNeel's residence. 

“As I say, Paul McNeel at a tender age became an 
inmate of his grandparent's home, and to a great de¬ 
gree received his early training from them. The deatli 
of his mother, Mrs Rachel McNeel, occurred in 1818. 
when he was only 15 years old, rendered his depend¬ 
ence on his grandparents the more necessary. Ther;? 
is a field belonging to the .estate of the late Jacob Mc¬ 
Neel that my father has frequently in passing pointed 
out to me, which he and his grandfather planted in 
corn (they doing the dropping) in 1825; and in con¬ 
nection he told how active of body and sound of mind 
his grandfather was at eighty, and soon after this the* 
old gentleman was seized with pneumonia and died. 

“I have related these two incidents—the beginning: 
and ending of the acquaintance of these two people— 
to show you how thoroughly I have been taught, both 
by “legend and lay,” to know and revere the charac¬ 
ter of the venerable pioneer. The exact spots where 
the “White Pole Church” and the “First Camp” were 
built have been pointed out to me; and, as you suggest 
both should be marked by a slab of the marble that is 
found in such abundance close by. 

“Martha Davis, the wife of this gentleman, was a 
Welch girl, a Calvinistie Methodist, born in the year 
1742, being therefore several years older than her hus¬ 
band. She survived him live years, being 88 years 
old at the time of her deatli. You speak of the death 
of her child during the absence of her husband to Point 
Pleasant. Of this 1 have frequently hoard, and that 
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she with her own hands prepared the body of her child 
and performed the first burial rites ever performed at 

the McNeel graveyard. 

There was another matter this lady was the first to 
do, and for which her name deserves to be kept in dear 
remembrance, and by this latter act to the living gen¬ 
eration she has set an example of the highest Christian 
character: and that was to bring with her to her new 
mountain home as a part of her dowry, a Bible printed 
in the Welsh dialect. A noble exemplar! This is the 
first Bible that there is any record of having ever been 
brought to the waters of the Greenbrier. 

“The date fixed by you as the time when John Mc¬ 
Neel, Senior, arrived in the Levels, 1765, is correct. 
He was then in his 20th year, and now when w T e reflect 
that this was the year succeeding when the Indians had 
made the most fearful massacre of the white people in 
the Valley of Virginia, and the the Ohio River Valley 
was an unbroken wilderness, we wonder at the adven¬ 
turous spirit of this remarkable man. 

“Of the traditional history that I have heard of him 
the thing that impressed me most of all was his won¬ 
derful sincerity of character and strength of purpose in 
his daily life. This feature of his character had a pow¬ 
erful influence on his grandson, Paul McNeel, and 
contributed in no small degree to his success in after 
life. And in conclusion I will say that during the 27 
years it was my pleasure to know my father, 1 never 
heard him mention the name of John McNeel, Senior, 
but with the words of praise upon his lips. And the 
deep hold that Methodism has held in the Levels of 
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Pocahontas for the last hundred years can'be explained 
when I say that the man and woman who built the 
“White Pole Church" laid the foundation of the Meth¬ 
odist Church; and let us trust that the influence of this 
humble Christian man and woman will descend from 
generation to generation, and like the mmtle of Elijah 
prove a blessing on whomsoever it may fall." 


JOHN SLAVEN. 

One of the notable families in our local annals w T as 
the Slaven relationship, whose ancestor was John 
Slaven, who came from Tyrone, Ireland, about the 
middle of the previous century. He first settled in 
Rockingham County, and then came to what is now' 
Highland County, Virginia, and located permanently 
at Meadow Dale, on property now held by Stuart 
Slaven and James Flesher. His wife was a Miss Stuart. 
Traces of the old home are still to be seen near James 
Flesher*s residence, who is a descendant by the fifth 
remove. 

In reference to John Slaven*s sons, we learn that 
Henry and Reuben w r ent to Ohio and settled in the 
famous Scioto Valley. Daniel Slaven located his home 
on Clinch River, Tennessee. Isaiah Slaven married 
Martha Stuart and went to Montgomery County, Ky. 
in 1792, about the time that State came into the union, 
and settled at Mount Sterling. William Slaven settled 
in Smith County, Tennessee. 

Stnart Slaven remained on the homestead. His wife 
was a Miss Johnston, a daughter of Jesse Johnston. 
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The golden rule comes in, and an enlightened con¬ 
science decides the matter. The spirit did right when 
the letter of the law would have been a shield for rob¬ 
bery. It makes us feel proud of our pioneer people to 
catch glimpses of what manner of men they were. 

It is a sad day for any generation or family relation¬ 
ship to have it said of them that, like potatoes, the 
“best parts of them are in the ground.” 

The record of this transaction is carefully preserved, 
and may be consulted time and again in the future as a 
testimony of what it is to be fair and square. 


JOHN MOORE 

“Pennsylvania” John Moore is represented by a 
worthy posterity, and deserves special mention as one 
of the Pocahontas Pioneers. He was among the im¬ 
migrants from Pennsylvania, and as there were several 
John Moores, the soubriquet 4 ‘Pennsylvania” was and 
is attached to his name. Upon his marriage with Mar¬ 
garet Moore, daughter of Moses Moore, scout, hunter, 
and pioneer, John Moore settled and opened up the 
place now occupied by David Moore, near Mount Zion 
Church, in the Hills. Their family consisted of three 
sons aud eight daughters. 

Martha Moore became Mrs John Collins, and lived 
in Upshur County, West Virginia. 

Jennie lived to bo grown and died of cancerous 

affection. 

Nancy Moore was married to Peter Bussard, and 

they had their home near Glade Hill. 
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Hannah Moore married Martin Dilley, and lived 
where Mrs Martha Dilley now resides. 

Pooebe Moore became Mrs Samuel McCarty, and 
lived where Peter McCarty now lives. 

Elizabeth Moore was married to Daniel McCarty, a 
soldier of the War of 1812 , and lived where Sheldon 
Moore now dwells. 

Margaret Moore married Eli Bussard, and lived 
where their son, Armenius Bussard, now lives. 

Rebecca Moore was married to John Sharp, from 
near Frost, and lived on the place now occupied by 
Joseph Moore, near the Bussard neighborhood. 

William Moore, son of the Pennsylvania immigrant, 
married Margaret Callahan, of Bath County, Va., and 
opened up the homestead now owned by William Jeff 
Moore. In reference to William Moore’s family the 
following particulars are in hand: 

James C. Moore married Hester Nottingham, from 
Glade Hill. Their children are Adam G., William, 
and Mrs W. H. Gabbert, near Huntersville. Adam 
and William Moore live on the old homestead with 
their mother. James C. Moore, their father, was a 
Confederate soldier. He died of wounds received dur¬ 
ing the memorable seven days fight around Richmond, 
and was buried near Greenwood Tuunel, Ya. 

William Jefferson Moore married Loretta Grimes, 
and lives on the paternal homestead near Mount Zion. 
They are the parents of these sons and daughters: 
Mattie Elizabeth, George Ellsworth, Charles King 
Caroline Frances, Fannie Amoret, Myrtle Florence, 
Ira H., and Hattie. 
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Mary Jane Moore, sister of Janies and Jefferson 
Moore, was married to Ralph Dilley and lived on an¬ 
other section of the paternal homestead. 

This worthy man, William Moore, came to end his 
industrious, useful life under very sad circumstances. 
A fire had broken out from a clearing near his home, 
and with no one with him lie endeavored to check its 
progress. In doing so he seems to have been over¬ 
come with fatigue and was suffocated by the smoke 
and flames. He was therefore found dead in the track 
o: the fire, on the 4th of April, 1866. 

John Moore, son of John Moore the Pennsylvania 
emigrant, married Mary Hannah, one of Joseph Han¬ 
nah’s daughters, on Elk, and settled on a portion of 
the pioneer homestead now occupied by David Moore. 
One of his sons, Joseph, married Susan Bussard, and 
lives near Frost. Another son, David, married Matil¬ 
da Moore, and lives on the homestead where his father 
had lived before hi n. Alfred, another son of John 
Moore, Junior, lives with his brother, Joseph Moore. 

James W. Moore, a son of John Moore, Junior, 
married Margaret Nottingham, and lives on a section 
of the Moore homestead. 

William Moore, the only son of the James Moore 
just mentioned, was a Confederate soldier. He was 
captured near Richmond in 1862, and was never heard 
from afterwards. He sleeps in some unknown grave, 
far from his kindred and the friends that remember 
him so tenderly. 

John Moore, the ancestor of this branch of the 
Moore relationship, was one of the families that came 
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first to Pennsylvania and thence to Virginia, early in 

the seventies of the eighteenth century. Except by 
marriage, there is no well authenticated relationship 

known to exist between his family and the other fami¬ 
lies of the Moore name—so numerous in our county—- 

and who have performed such an important service in 
opening up prosperous homes, in the face of such 
serious obstacles, so bravely and perseveringly met 
and overcome by them. 

We younger people, who were permitted to begin 
where the pioneers left off, can scarcely realize what it 
cost in laborious privation, in personal discomfort and 
inconvenience, in wear and tear of mind and body, to 
make possible what seems to come to 11 s as naturally as 
the air we breathe. In a modified sense, the same 
qualities that were requisite in clearing lands, and 
rearing homes, aud making improvements, in the first 
place, are needed to retain what has been done, and 
add thereto. Eternal vigil once is said to be the price 
of liberty that cost the blood and lives of the brave. 
So, in a higher sense, enternal industry and economy 
is the price of a living from the lands reclaimed at 
such a cost by those who worked and suffered while 
they lived for our good and their own. 


GEORGE KER 

The late George Kee was one of the early settlers of 
our county, aud deserves a place in the history of the 
the Pocahontas people. He was a native of Tyrone, 
Ireland. He and his brother William left Ireland 
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there was no indian that could ever make him run. 
While the two were busy with their digging, Galford 
and Warwick slipped up to the fence and fired simul¬ 
taneously, hitting the ground close to Higgins and 
scattering the dust all over him. He and Ingram ran 
with all speed to the stockade and reported that In¬ 
dians had fired on them. The panic was soon relieved 
however, when hilarious laughter instead of war whoops 
were heard in the direction of the potato patch. 


JOHN R. FLEMMENS, 

One of the most unique and picturesque characters 
that figure in our local history was John R. Flemmens, 
of Laurel Creek. Early in the century residents of the 
head of Stony Creek saw smoke rising from Red Lick 
Mountain. At first it was thought to be a hunter’s 
camp. Upon noticing the smoke continuing for some 
days, curiosity was awakened, and parties went up 
into the Red Lick wilderness to see what it meant. To 
their surprise they found a family in camp, arranging 
for a permanent settlement. 

There were five persons, John R. Flemmens and 
Elizabeth Flemmens, his wife; James and Frederick 
were the sons, and one daughter, Elizabeth. There 
were nice horses and several cows ranging about. The 
family had been there for several weeks, yet no one 
ever found out when or whence they had come. Had 
these persons arrived in a balloon from the clouds at 
midnight, their coming could not have been better 
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concealed than it seemed to have been from the neigh¬ 
bors. 

The Flemmens opened ' what is now the “Rosser 
Place.” But few persons were ever known to labor 
more industriously than the mother and her three 
children. Mr Flemmens bought lands from Isaac 
Gregory amounting to four thousand acres. It was a 
part of the William Lewis Lovely survey. The papers 
dated 1777, and this region was then in the metes and 
bounds of Harrison County. Such a deal in lands 
sounds fabulous now, or did until the recent operations 
of Colonel McGraw and others have rather eclipsed 
the Flemmens’ deals on that line. John R. Flem- 
mens at times seemed pressingly anxious to sell large 
ten cents an acre. Lands now held by Colo¬ 
nel McGraw, the Whites, Shearers, and others. 

On Ills possessions John Flemmens made an open¬ 
ing, built a house, and preparations were made for an 
immense barn. The barn was never finished. Some 
of the hewn timber for the barn was more than two 
feet across the face and smooth as silk. How such 
work could be so smoothly done was the wonder of all 
who may have examined it. 

The Flemmens family became noted for sugar mak¬ 
ing. They would work several hundred trees in the 
season. On the southern exposures an early camp 
would be worked, then move to another less exposed, 
and then move into the north and close the season 
there. The mother and children would carry the sap 
for miles in pails supported by straps from their shoul¬ 
ders, and much of the sap was carried up hill. In 
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making arrangements for evaporating the sap, an im¬ 
mense tree would be felled and the kettles supported 
against it, and then the fires kindled. It was no un¬ 
common thing to see fifteen or twenty large kettles 
boiling at the same time. 

The output would amount to hundreds of pounds. 
The sugar was generally stirred until it pulverized, and 
much of it was nearly as fair as brown or coffee sugar. 

A good deal of the sugar was taken to Lewisburg 
and exchanged for more kettles. Mr Fleinmens could 
pack three large iron kettles ou one horse. In these 
excursions to the sugar market, and very frequently at 
other times, John Fleinmens had three horses, driving 
the foremost, riding the middle one, and leading the 
third—all arranged randem fashion. In this manner 
lie could traverse the bridle paths,—at an early clay 
the common means of communication between places. 

The entire family became members of the church. 

James Flemmens was fond of hunting, but he met 
with so little success that his father warned him that if 
he came home any more without venison, he should 
not be allowed to waste any more time as he had been 
doing. 

“Worrich pays better than no luck, Jim, in huntin’, 

and so you know what will be up if you don’t git 
nothin’ this time.” 

This was spoken in stentorian tones with a command¬ 
ing voice, and it seems to have rung in Jimmy’s ears 
to a practical purpose. 

That day he had the luck to bring home a venison. 

The same day the late venerable John Barlow killed 
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a deer, but he did not bring it home—left it hanging 
in the woods, hunter fashion—and it mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared. Suspicious gossip ran high, which the 
Flernrnens meekly endured until they began to think 
that forbearance was no longer a virtue, and a church 
trial was demanded to vindicate Jimmy’s character 
from the slanderous insinuations in connexion with the 
disappearance of the dear. 

The preliminaries for trial being duly arranged by 
the Presiding Elder at Hamlin Chapel, the slandered 
hunter put in his pleas, with flowing tears and tremu¬ 
lous voice, when the Elder asked the question: 

“Brother James Flernrnens, did you or did you not 
take Brother Barlow’s deer ?” 

44 hope not. God knows I hope God does not 
know I took the deer, as I am slandered with.” 

Mr Barlow exclaimed; “God does n’t know any 
such thing.” 

The strife of tongues now promised to become sharp, 
but the imperious Presiding Elder made it short and 
decisive by a wave of the hand and a significant look 

toward the door. Somehow, as the Flernrnens thought 
unjustly, the Elder construed James’ plea as a virtual 
confession that he had spirited away the missing game. 
He solemnly deposed him from church membership, 
and thus cleared all others of slanderous intentions. 

Soon as the decision was announced, John Flem- 
mens arose an asked for a dismissal: 4 ‘Give me my 
name, and give me old Betsy’s, too !” Young Betsy 
tearfully asked for her name also. They all soon found 
a church home elsewhere. 
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In the course of events Frederick was the first to die 
and that too far away from his mountain home under 
sadly peculiar circumstances. John R. Flemmens call¬ 
ed at John Barlow's to pass the night. Mr Barlow had 

heard of Frederick's death, but did not wish any one 

to say any thing about it before morning. But one of 
the boys came in before his father could repress him 
and said: “Mr Flemmens, do you know that Fred in 

dead ?" 

“Is it possible, Mr Barlow, have you hoard that my 
boy is dead ?" 

“Yes," replied Mr Barlow, “I am sorry to say it is 
even so." 

In an instant the bereaved father seemed to be 
frenzied by his grief. He caught up his three horses 
and started for home in the night. As he slowly as 
cended the mountain path his agonized cries could be 
heard for miles: “O Freddy, my dear son; your poor 
old father will never see you again. O Freddy, my 
son, my son !" 

While on a visit to Ohio, Mr Flemmens died there. 

Mrs Flemmens and her daughter Elizabeth spent 
their last years in the vicinity of Buckeye. They spun 
and wove ond industriously earned a living as long a9 
their willing hands coaid retain their cunning, and had 
the respectful esteem of all their neighbors. 


AARON MOORE 

Aaron Moore, one of the older eons of Moses Moore 
the pioneer, hunter, and scout, after his marriage with 
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sleep by his side, purring like a kitten, though much 
louder. 

One night the young man was awakened by Some¬ 
thing strange about his throat. When became con¬ 
scious he found his pet was licking at his throat, slight¬ 
ly pinching at times with its teeth, then lick awhile and 

pinch a little harder- Thts frightened the .young man 
so thoroughly that he sprang to his feet, dragged it out 
of doors and dispatched it at once. 


JOHN SHARP. 

Among the persons settling in what is.now Pocahon¬ 
tas County early in the century, John Sharp, Senior, a 
native of Ireland, is richly deserving of more than 
passing notice. He is the ancestor of the families of 
that name that constitute such a marked proportion of 
the Frost community, and have been identified with 
that vicinity for the past 91 years. Previous to the 
Revolution he came in with the tide of Scotch-Irish 
imigration that spread over Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and thence moved south, and finally located in 
Rockingham County, Virginia. His wife was Marga¬ 
ret Blaine, whose parents resided in the vicinity of 
Rawley Springs. She was a relative of Rev. John S. 
Blaine, one of the pioneer Presbyterian pastors in our 
countyr 

After a residence of several years in Rockingham 
County, Mr Sharp came to Pocahontas to secure land 
for the use of his large and industrious family, and he 
succeeded well, and saw them well fixed in life all 
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around him. He reached Frost in 1802, and settled 
on the place now occupied by Abram Sharp. There 
were six sons and as many daughters. The daughters 
were Margaret, Anna, Isabella, Elizabeth, Rosa, and 
Polly. Margaret became Mrs Henry Dilley and lived 
on Thorny Creek. Anna was married to Daniel Mc- 
Collam, who finally moved to Ohio, Isabella became 
Mrs Alexander Rider, who lived so long on the top of 
the Alleghany, seven miles east of Huntersville. Eliza¬ 
beth was the wife of Rev James Wanless, a widely 
known minister, and lived on upper Thorny Creek, 
where John F. Wanless now resides. 

Rosa Sharp was married to the Rev William J. Ry¬ 
der, on Back Creek. Her family mostly went west—- 
to Illinois. Rev Stewart Ryder, of Bath, is her son. 
He was for several years an itinerant minister in the 
Baltimore Conference. Aaron Ryder, who liver near 
Frost, is another son. 

Mary Sharp became the wife of William Hartman, 
and settled in Upshur County. Her children were Joel 
Susan, Elizabeth, and Mory. Joel Hartman married 
Jonathan Yeager’s daughter Rachel. Mary Hartman 
became Mrs Jeter; Susan Hartman became a Mrs Har¬ 
per, all of Upshur County. 

In reference to the six sons that were of this family, 
and the brothers of the six sisters whose history is 
so briefly traced, we learn the following partic¬ 
ulars from Mrs Elizabeth Sharp, the aged relict 
of the late John Sharp, a grandson of the pioneer John 
Sharp. This venerable lady has a remarkable history. 
Left alone during the war, she supported her young 
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and numerous family, p ud off mortgages on the land, 
and came through the great trouble out of debt. 

The pioneer’s sons were John, Robert, Daniel. Wil¬ 
liam, James, and Joseph. 

John Sharp married Rebecca Moore, daughter of 
Pennsylvania John Moore, and settled on land now 
occupied by Joseph Moore, who is a grandson of John 
Sharp, Senior. 

Robert Sharp died in early youth. 

Daniel Sharp married Margaret Palmer, of Augusta 
County, and settled on Buffalo Mountain, beyond 
Greenbank. Daniel finally went to Lewis County, and 
settled on Leading Creek. 

James Sharp married Margaret Wanless, and settled 
on the head of Thorny ('reek. There were five sons 
and two daughters in his family. William, Andrew, 
Robert, James, and Lindsay were the sons; and Jane, 
who became Mrs Nicholas Swadely, and Nancy, who 
married James Moore, now of Nicholas County, were 
the daughters. Nicholas Swadely moved to Ritchie 
County. Lindsay Sharp lives on the old homestead. 
Andrew Sharp lives on Back Creek, and was 1)7 years 
of age July 3, 1897. He was able at that time to do 
considerable work with his axe and brush-hook. 

William Sharp married Margaret Nesbitt, of Rock¬ 
bridge County, and settled near Frost. There were a 
son and three daughters. Mary Paulina married Ste¬ 
phen Wanless, and lived on Back Creek. Her hus¬ 
band was killed by a vicious horse. Eliza Jane, be¬ 
came Mrs David Hannah, of Fayette County. John 
Sharp, the one son of this family, married Elizabeth 
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Slaven Wade, of Highland County, and settled on tho 
place near Frost where his widow now lives. There 
were five sons and four daughters. 

The sons were Charles Osborne Wade, William Al¬ 
exander Gilmer, John Benjamin Franklin, Aaron 
Uriah Bradford. Little Bradford died at the age of 
seven years, his mother's darling, and though many 
years have passed she weeps at the mention of his 
name. Matilda Ursula died at sixteen months. Mar¬ 
garet Ann died aged sixteen years. Martha Ellen 
and Marietta Emmeretta Virginia are yet living. 

Gilmer Sharp married Nancy Elizabeth Arbogast, 
and settled a mile from Frost on the west branch of 
Knapps Creek, in the pine woods, and opened up a 
nice home. His family consists of seven sons and two 
daughters: Upton Porter, William Bradford, Clifton 
Chalmers, Ernest Gilmer, George Merviu, Charles 
Letcher, Minnie Ursula, and Nancy Elizabeth Daisy. 
Minnie is now Mrs Ellis Bussard, near Glade Hill. 

J. B. F, Sharp, great-grandson of the pioneer, mar¬ 
ried Mary Alice Gibson, of Bath, rnd now lives near 
Frost. Henderson Wickline, Carrie, Bessie, Ellen, 
and Ruth are their children. 

C. O. W. Sharp, another son of the same family, 
married Amanda Grimes, and settled near Frost. 
There were six sons and three daughters: Hannibal 
Hamlin, Charles Hanson, David Franklin, George 
Winters, Summers Hedrick, Austin John, Trudie 
Montgomery, Isa Amanda, Esta Medora. 

Martha Ellen Sharp, one of the surviving sisters, be¬ 
came the wife of Abram Sharp, near Frost. He was a 
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Union soldier. Their family consists of six sons and 
four daughters: Joseph Averill mairied Sarah Vint 
and lives on Browns mountain. John Washington 

married Mary Ann Simmons, of Highland, and lives 
near Frost. Their sons are Anderson Butler, Stewart 
Holmes, Aaron Abraham, and Lincoln, who died at 
the age of four years. The daughters are Julia Quebec, 
who is Mrs William Shrader and lives near Frost; and 
Cuba Truxillo, who died December, 1895; greatly la¬ 
mented; Elizabeth Rachel, and Mary Hannah Susan. 

The other surviving member of Mrs Bettie Sharp's 
family is Marietta Emineretta Virginia, who married 
Thomas R. Kellison, and lives near Mountain Grove. 
Her family of three sons and six daughters are named 
as follows: John Benjamin Franklin Lightbourne, 
Charles Hackie, Thomas Bonar, Elizabeth Lugertie 
Moomau, Anna Amanda Jane, Ella, Marietta Con¬ 
stance, Hattie, and Lucy. 

The last of the sons of John the pioneer is Joseph 
Sharp, who married Elizabeth Lightner and settled on 
the homestead, now held by Abram Sharp. The late 
Peter Sharp, near Frost, was a son of Joseph Sharp. 
He was a Confederate soldier. His wife was Mary 
Ann Herron, daughter of Leonard Herron. Three of 
his sons are Methodist preachers. Oscar is a local 
preacher; William and Jasper are in the itineracy; 
Samuel died recently, and Ashby is Constable of Frost 
District: Alice is Mrs Alexander Kiricofe, and lives 
in Augusta County. Azelia married Rev C. M. An¬ 
derson. 

Another son, Henry Sharp, married Caroline Curry, 
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daughter of the late J. Harvey Curry, of Dunmore, 
and lives on DouthariTs Creek, near Driscol. Their 
family numbers seven daughters and two sons: Clara, 
now Mrs Henry Overholt; Docia, now Mrs Warren; 
Effie, Mrs J. E. Campbell, of Covington; Lizzie, Mrs 
Mack Ervine; Bertha, Lucy, and Pearl- Gilbert Sharp 
is at home, a well known machinist. Albert Sharp re¬ 
sides at Marlinton, where he is a well known citizen, 
and has performed an active part in the construction of 
improvements. 

Thus far we have been able to illustrate to some ex¬ 
tent the history of John Sharp, the settler. As was 
intimated, the great motive that prompted his coming 
to the head of Knapps Creek was to get land. In this 
he was successful. His landed possessions reached 
from the Gibson farm, near Frost, up the West Branch 
to Armnius Bussard’s, near Glade Hill. He had pro¬ 
perty in the Hills, on Thorny Creek, and on Buffalo 
Mountain beyond Greenbank, and the most of these 
lands yet in the possession of his descendants. 

He was small in person, blue eyes, light hair, and 
of florid complexion. He was constantly employed. 
Mrs Sharp was quiet in all her ways, very diligent in 
her duties, and patiently met and endured the toils and 
inconveniences of living in the woods. These persons 
were pious, and some of the first religious meetings 
ever held in the vicinity of Frost were at their house. 


DAVID HANNAH, 

This paper is prepared to pay a tribute to the memo- 
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Pocahontas for the last hundred years can'be explained 
when I say that the man and woman who built the 
“White Pole Church" laid the foundation of the Meth¬ 
odist Church; and let us trust that the influence of this 
humble Christian man and woman will descend from 
generation to generation, and like the mmtle of Elijah 
prove a blessing on whomsoever it may fall." 


JOHN SLAVEN. 

One of the notable families in our local annals w T as 
the Slaven relationship, whose ancestor was John 
Slaven, who came from Tyrone, Ireland, about the 
middle of the previous century. He first settled in 
Rockingham County, and then came to what is now' 
Highland County, Virginia, and located permanently 
at Meadow Dale, on property now held by Stuart 
Slaven and James Flesher. His wife was a Miss Stuart. 
Traces of the old home are still to be seen near James 
Flesher*s residence, who is a descendant by the fifth 
remove. 

In reference to John Slaven*s sons, we learn that 
Henry and Reuben w r ent to Ohio and settled in the 
famous Scioto Valley. Daniel Slaven located his home 
on Clinch River, Tennessee. Isaiah Slaven married 
Martha Stuart and went to Montgomery County, Ky. 
in 1792, about the time that State came into the union, 
and settled at Mount Sterling. William Slaven settled 
in Smith County, Tennessee. 

Stnart Slaven remained on the homestead. His wife 
was a Miss Johnston, a daughter of Jesse Johnston. 
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He was one of the most prominent and influential citi¬ 
zens of his time. Stuart Slaven’s children were Reu¬ 
ben, for so many years one of the leading citizens of 
- his county, and perhaps celebrated more marriages 
than any magistrate that ever held that office in his 
section; Jesse, William, Stuart; Nellie, who became 
Mrs Adam Lightner; Mrs Thomas Campbell; Sallie, 
who was Mrs Alexander Gilmore; Rachel, who became 
Mrs Givens, and went west; and Mrs Matilda Wade. 

Margaret Slaven was married to the late Benjamin 
B. Campbell. Her daughters are Mrs S. P. Patterson 
and Miss Mattie Campbell,- of Huntersville; Stuart 
Campbell, of Belington; Brown Campbell, late of Mon¬ 
terey, and Luther Campbell, at Dunmore, are her sons. 

John Slaven, son of John from Tyrone, was twice 
married. The first wife was a Miss Wade. There was 
one son, John Slaven, who never married. The sec¬ 
ond marriage was with Elizabeth Warwick, a sister of 
Andrew and William Warwick, on Deer Creek. Not 
long after this marriage he settled on the head of 
Greenbrier, and he is the ancestor of the Pocahontas 
branch of the Slaven relationship. By the second mar¬ 
riage there were five daughters and two sons. 

He was a person of remarkable muscular powers, 
and was a Revolutionary veteran, a noted hunter and 
successful trapper. He had thrilling descriptions to 
give of the many bloody engagements he passed thro, 
the hazardous risks he ran, and the bitter privations he 
endured in the service of his country. He lived to an 
advanced age, and was so weakened by the infirmities 
of age as to make use of crutches in moving around in 
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his closing days. In reference to his children the fol¬ 
lowing particulars are available: 

Sallie Slaven became Mrs Dinwiddie, and lived for 
a time at the head of Jacksons River; thence went to 

Hardin County, Ohio. 

Priscilla Slaven was married to Joseph Wooddell, of 
Green Bank, and lived in Pike County, Ohio. 

Anna Slaven married Patrick Bruffey, and lived near 
Green Bank, on property occupied by John Hevener. 
Patrick Bruffey was a very useful and prominent citi¬ 
zen; a skilled workman in stone, iron, and wood; and 
filled most of the official positions in the gift of the 
county. 

Mary Slaven became Mrs John Wooddell, near 
Green Bank. The late Mrs M. P. Slaven, Hon W. J. 
Wooddell, and J. S. Wooddell, Esq., were her child¬ 
ren. 

Margaret Slaven became Mrs Samuel Ruckman. 

William Slaven, son of John Slaven the pioneer, 
was born July 6, 1798, and was married in 1819 to 
Margaret Wooddell, daughter of Joseph Wooddell, at 
Green Bank. She was born June 27, 1800. 

They were the parents of six sons and two daugh¬ 
ters. Their names* were Charles, who died seeking 
gold in California; William Patrick, James Cooper, 
Henry, Nathan—a Confederate soldier killed.at Fort 
Donelson; and Elizabeth, who became Mrs Osborne of 
Gilmer County. 

William Slaven's second marriage was with Nancy 
Cline, of Lewis County, and there were five daughters- 
and four sons by this marriage. Mary, Sarah, Caro¬ 
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line. Martha. Luev Frank, Lanty, Roland, and Perry. 
William Slaven's descendants mainly live in Jackson, 
Wirt. Lewis, and Gilmer coanties, and are reported to 
be prosperous and good people of that section 
of West Virginia. 

While living in Pocahontas County, William Slaven 
was a person of marked prominence—a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, magistrate, and Assessor. More 
than sixty years ago he concluded to move to Lewis 
County. Assisted by John Wooddell, his household 
effects were carried over Cheat mountain to Lawyer 
See's near Huttonsville on pack horses, there being 
only a bridle path at the time. He lived awhile on 

I.wading Creek, Lewis County; thence went to Wirt 

County, near Burning Springs; and finally to Jackson 
County, a few miles from Ravens wood. In his new 
places of residence, after leaving Pocahontas, he was 
honored with places of trust, served the public as mag¬ 
istrate and deputy sheriff, which at that time meant the 
fall, active duties of sheriff. He leaves the reputation 
of being always an efficient, trustworthy business man. 

Jacob Gillespie Slaven, son of the pioneer of that 
much named region, Head of Greenbrier, Upper Tract, 
Travelers Repose, married Eleanor Lockridge, daugh¬ 
ter of Lanty Lockridge, Senior, on Knapps Creek. 
These persons passed the most of their married lives on 
the head of the Greenbrier, in a widely known and at¬ 
tractive home. In their time there was an immense 
travel along that road, Staunton and Parkersburg Pike. 
The most of communication between the western and 
eastern parls of Virginia was by this route. Governor 
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Joe Johnson and Stonewall Jackson have stopped over 
here to enjoy trout and venison. Everything seemed 

prosperous and pleasant with Jacob Slaven until the 
terrible ravages of war laid his home in ashes, and ex¬ 
iled the happy inmates. The family consisted of eight 

daughters and four sons. We lay before our readers 

the following particulars concerning these sons and 
daughters. 

Harriet, who was greatly admired for her personal 
attractions, became Mrs Patrick Gallaher and went to 
Missouri. 

Elizabeth was married to Colonel William T. Gam¬ 
mon, a citizen of marked prominence. She now lives 
at Odessa, Missouri. 

John Randolph Slaven, late of Huntersville, married 
Margaret P. Wooddell, lately deceased. 

Lanty Lockridge Slaven married Isabella Burner, 
and settled on Back Alleghany, where his widowed 
wife with her sons, Jacob, Charles, and Gratz, resides. 

Mary P. Slaven was married to Jesse B. Slaven, at 
Meadow Dale, where she died and is buried. 

Warwick Slaven married Mary Riley and lives near 
Green Bank. 

Martha Slaven became Mrs J. T. Hoggsett, and liv¬ 
ed near Mill Point at the time of her death a few years 
since. 

Adalaide Eleanor Slaven was first married (by the 
writer) to Washington Arbogast. He died in 1864, of 
wounds received in the battle of Spottsylvania Court¬ 
house. Her second marriage was with William L. 
Brown, Esq and lives at Green Bank. 
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Margaret Eveline Slaven, now Mrs J. H. Patterson, 
lives at Marlinton. Mr Patterson is the Clerk of the 
Pocahontas Circuit Court. He was a Confederate sol¬ 
dier from start to finish, and shared the perils of those 
who were first in battle and last in retreat. 

Sarah Slaven was first married to Peter H. Slaven, 
and lived at Monterey, Virginia. Their son Emmet 
lives in Nebraska. Her second marriage was with 
Arista Hartman, now living in Kansas. 

Winfield T. Slaven married Nannie P. Ruckman, 
and lives near Marvin. 

In reference to the daughters, it is interesting to 
note that Eleanor and Margaret were twins. Mildred 
and Alice were also twin sisters. 

John Slaven and wife, the ancestral pioneers, that 
had their home on the beautiful banks of the upper 
Greenbrier, had a married life of fifty-two years, ten 
months, and twenty-one days. It would be well could 
their graves be identified, where unheeded o'er their 
silent dust the storms of the eventful present and the 
recent past have raged in such ominous fury. The 
story of their lives helps us very much towards a proper 
understanding of what it cost to make it possible for 
the comforts that gladden our lives. 


CHARLES AND JACOB KINNISON, 

Among the earlier pioneers of the Little Levels were 
Jacob and Charles Kinnison. They were among the 
persons who had heard the wonderful intelligence 
brought in by a half demented neighbor, that lie had 
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ized world of that period. Some writers go so far as 
to say that Maryland was the birth place of religious 
toleration. The matter is an interesting one to inquire 
into. 


JOHN SMITH. 

This paper is designed to perpetuate the memory of 
two very deserving persons, who were among the first 
to open up a home on Stony Green near its source, 
now known as the West Union neighborhood. John 
Smith was a native of Ireland. He came to this region 
a hundred and thirty years ago, from Pennsylvania, 
and upon becoming acquainted with the family of Levi 
Moore, the pioneer at Frost, he made love to Sally 
Moore, one of the daughters* Upon their marriage 
the two young people took a fancy to the large spring 
that gushes so copiously and beautifully from the rocky 
cliffs at the source of Stony Greek, and settled close by 
it and built up their home. The place is now occupied 
by the family of the late Gaptain William Cochran. 
Some particulars in regard to their sons and daughters 
have been already given in other biographic papers, 
that need not be repeated here in full. In addition, 
therefore, to what has been written the following frag¬ 
mentary items of their history are recorded. 

John Smith, Junior, married Fannie Cochran, 
daughter of the late John Cochran, near Marvin, and 
settled on the place now in possession of John Young, 
a great-grandson of John Smith, Senior, near Edray^ 
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He afterwards moved to Koi ne ( eunly, Mid lived at 
the three forks of Reedy. He was a Union sympa¬ 
thizer, and was arrested by the Confederate military is 
such; but when it was ascertained that he was not a 
dangerous person, he w f as paroled on his honor, but 
died on his return home. 

Andrew Smith’s wife was Nancy Cackley, daughter 
of Levi Cackley, on Stamping Creek. After settling 
and living for a time at the old Stony Creek home¬ 
stead, he moved to the State of Missouri. 

Elizabeth Smith became Mrs-Jacob Drennan. After 
living some years in Braxton Covnty, they moved to 
Nicholas County, and located on Peter’s ("reek, four¬ 
teen miles west of Summersville, where members of 
their family yet reside. 

Ann Smith was married to Captain Will him Young, 
and lived many years on the place near Hamlin Chapel 
now in possession of George C. Moore. She was a 
person of great industry, fine mental endowments, and 
a model hoinekeeper, and intelligently, sincerely pious. 
The writer remembers her and members of her family 
as cherished friends. Late in life she went west and died 
but a tew years since at a very advanced age in the 
State of Iowa. The first wife of Captain James M. 
McNeill was one of her daughters. The late Colonel 
Samuel Y r oung was her eldest son. Adam Young was 
another son., The only survivors of her family now in 
Pocahontas are her grandsons, John Young and Adam 
Young and their children. 

Rebecca Smith was married to John Auldridge, and 
lived on Laurel Creek, a few miles from the old home- 
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stead, farther west. These worthy people reared an 
interesting and exemplary family, of whom special 

mention is made in the Auldridge memoirs. 

Mrs Rebecca Auldridge died in 18'jy, over ninety 
years of age. Her last years were spent with her 
daughter, Mrs Nancy Newcomer, in the town of Ron- 
ceverte,and was hale and hearty up to the time of her 
death from extreme old age. Her late home was but a 
step or two from the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
on one side, and the other is at the edge of the Saint 
Lawrence boom, wdience the logs are floated to the 
mills by the million. How different the surroundings 
of her youth and early life fro n those of her old age. 
A more marked contrast can scarcely be imagined. 
There is scarcely an hour, day or night, free from 
the thundering of the trains, fast or slow, and Mrs 
Auldridge seemed to regard them no more than she 
once regarded the rustle of the falling leaves around 
the old Laurel Run homestead, sixty miles away from 
the iron road. 

Hannah Smith became the wife of Richard Auld¬ 
ridge, a brother of John Auldridge just mentioned. 
After living some years at the Smith homestead, they 
went to Braxton County, and were happily situated on 
Wolf Creek at the opening of the late sad war between 
the States. Mr Auldridge sympathized with the 
Southern Confederacy, and was killed. Both sons 
were in the Southern army. John Auldridge fell at 
the battle of Gettysburg. Allen Auldridge survived 
the war, witn an honorable record as a brave and faith¬ 
ful soldier. He sought a home in the State of Kansas, 
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taking his mother annd sister with him. Mrs Auld- 
ridge sleeps in her Kansas grave, while at last accounts 
her son and daughter are keeping house and doing 
well, as good dutiful children deserve. 

Sally Smith was married to Robert Rodgers, and for 
some years lived in Buckeye Cove, near S^ago. After¬ 
wards they settled iu Nicholas County, West Virginia, 
where Mrs Rodgers stiil lives, far advanced in years. 

Martha Smith became Mrs Samuel Young. They 
lived for a few years on a section of the old homestead 
and finally moved to Logan County, Ohio, where their 
descendants mostly have their present homes, and en¬ 
joy the fruits of honest labor and judicious manage¬ 
ment. 

Thus we have been able to lay before our readers 
some information in regard to these worthy persons 
jand their two sons and six daughters. In their day 
their home was a place where the young people had 
good times, as good times went in the pioneer era. 
At log rollings, quiltings, wool picking, and flax pull¬ 
ings the youngsters met, fell in love, and did much of 
their courting. Suudavs it would • be preaching or all 
day prayer meetings, when it was not deemed right 
and proper to think and talk about anything but 
Heaven and heavenly things. The grandest social 
events would be the weddings, that occurred just as 
fast as the young folks thought themselves old enough 
to get married and go to themselves. 

Mrs Smith survived her husband a good many years, 
—and did her part well,—saw her children settled 
in life. When the time canle, folded her busy hands 
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in rest and quietly went to sleep. It is a comforting 
reflection that here and there on the hillsides of our 
beautiful land are planted immortal sleepers—like the 
bodies of these worthy people—that will some day ap¬ 
pear in all that is radiant and lovely. It is touching 
to reflect how widely apart are the graves of their 
children. Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, Missouri, and West 
Virginia have graves where members of this family are 
waiting for the coming of the Redeemer they learned 
to know and love iu the old paternal home on Stony 
Creek. 


WILLIAM YOUNG. 

This sketch is designed to perpetuate the memory of 
an early citizen of our county, whose influence was on 
the side of morality and education. 

Samuel Young, ancestor of the Youngs af Pocahon¬ 
tas, was a native of London. He came to America 
about 1756, leaving his parents, John and Amy 
Young, in England, and settled in Madison County, 
Virginia. He afterwards lived some years on Knapps 
Creek, Pocahontas County. He entered lands, and 
then sold much of it to settlers for ginseng, deer skins, 
and furs. This produce he took away to Winchester 
er Fredericksburg, and exchanged for merchandise, 
which he bartered or peddled, and thus acquired con¬ 
siderable wealth. When he became quite old, he vis¬ 
ited his son Charles, in Kentucky, and never returned. 

John Young, one of his sons, was born in Madison 
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He had a large pair of saddle bags about full of books, 
political pamphlets, aud clippings from the newspa¬ 
pers, to which he would frequently refer to illustrate 
and enforce the points he made. Taken altogether, the 
effort was statesmanlike, and much above the political 
harangue so much in vogue at the time. He was a 
Jacksonian Democrat. 

He died after much intense suffering March 4, 1881, 
aged about 80 years. Mrs Hudson survived her hus¬ 
band until December 31, 1889, when she too passed 
away, aged about 83 years. 

Late in life Mr Hudson became a member of the 
Liberty Church. He witnessed a very satisfactory, in¬ 
telligent profession of his faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ. The older people tell us that one of the most 
solemn scenes they ever saw at the old Libelty church 
was when Elijah Hudson arose in the presence of the 
congregation, and with a contrite spirit assumed his 
Christian vows before taking his place at the commun¬ 
ion table, to take the cup of salvation and call upon 
his Lord and Redeemer. 


JOHN SUTTON, SR. 

July 27, 1894, was the last time the writer met the 

late John Sutton, Junior, whose painful death by a 
cancerous affction was mourned by a large circle of at¬ 
tached friends. Much of the morning was occupied in 
family reminiscence. His father, John Sutton the 
senior, was a native of Westmoreland County, and 
hence was neighbor of the Washington family. His 
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homo was on the Potomac not far from Mount Ver¬ 
non. For some years John Sutton, Senior, was man¬ 
ager for Jacob Warwick at the Dunmore farm, late in 
the last century. Finally he bought land and settled 
where his son, John Sutton, Junior, lived. Mrs Sut¬ 
ton was Rachel Gillispie, daughter of Jacob Gillispie, 
who owned nearly all the land in sight of Greenbank 
looking north and east. Mrs Jacob Gillispie was Re¬ 
becca Berry, a half sister of Mary Vance Warwick, 
the widow Berry having married Mr Vance, who lived 
at Mountain Grove. Jacob Gillispie’s family consist¬ 
ed of nine daughters and six sons. 

John Sutton, Senior, paid a visit to his old home on 
the Potomac where it is said to be twelve miles across. 
His friends seemed astonished when he told them he 
had seen the head spring and drank of its water on 
Laurel Fork, near what is known as the Wilfong Set¬ 
tlement. 


JAMES TALLMAN. 

Among the names identified with our county’s his¬ 
tory that of Tallman has figured prominently for more 
than a hundred years, and while there are scores of 

our citizens with Tallman blood in their veins, yet the 
name is borne by but few anymore; as so many have 
moved away to other counties and western States. 

The Tallman relationship trace their ancestry to 
James Tallman, who was a native of Augusta County. 
His first marriage was with Nancy Crawford, of that 
county, and soon afterwards settled on property west 
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